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Now READY! 


The New Illustrated Work 


fA CENTURY AFTER: 


Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, 
mOLGeINe FAIRWOUNT, THE eee, AND OTHER 


4N110 LOCALITIAS, WITH. THER CITIES AND 
LANDSCAPAS OF THE STATE 


A PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 
Of Scenery, Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. 

To be a in Fifteen Semi-Monthly Parts, at Fifty 
Cents esch. Each part wil] contain a large number of Bnely 
executed wood- cuts, from designs by Dailey, Moran, W 
ward, Bensell, Sher pard, Schell and others. Printed on 
heavy toned paper, size 10x12. Agents wanted everywhere. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Allen, Lane & Scott and J. W. Lauderbach, Publishers 
No. 233 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 


ial Atainchdeceeiigl Saibetpahccach feel het bernappene th iapeedbeanininer 
ANTED—BOARD BY MOTHER AND ADULP 
Son, convenient to Sixth and Vine streets, 
Friends’ family preferred.) Address, stating terms 
and location, 
J. W., Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
2 706 Arch street, Philada. 


VALUABLE MILL PROPERTY 
PUBLIC SALE. 


Will be offered at public gale, on the premises, 
the 26th Day of the Sixth month, at 2 o’clock p.m., 
the Flouring Mill and Dwelling House now occupied 
by Asa M. Janney, near Lincoln, in Loudon County, 

irginia, together with Two Small Tenement Houses 
and Twenty-Seven Acres of Land. “The Mill is of 
brick, three stories high, and in good running order, 
with, two pairs of bure, and bas all the modern im- 

vements, including a middling purifier. The 
welling House is of brick, in good order, and bas 
about Twenty Acres of Land attached to it, and will 
be gold separately or together with the Mill as pur- 
chasers may desire. Terms: One-fourth cash—one- 
fourth yearly thereafter until the whole is paid. The 
deferred payments to bear interest from the day of 
sale. SAM’L M. JANNEY. 
JOSEPH H. JEWETT, 
Liaeoin, Va., Fifth mo. 25, 1875. TRUSTEES. 


DR. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 
DENTIST, 


NO. 47 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 
Plain and Shirre Shirred Bonnets. 


GARRIE A. £1 ELLISON, 
No. 315 West 18th Street, New York, 
‘During New York Yearly Meeting will be at 
__ No. 263 FOURTH AVENUE. 











(\] EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 
ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
the besch, van find good accommodations at the 
West End ‘House, Cape tk 
P. COOK, Proprietress. 





Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store 


8. W. Gor. SEVENTH AND AROH STS. 


Black Summer Silks, $1.00, $1.15, $1.25. 
Brown Lawns, small figures, 25 cts. 
White Barege Shawls. 
White Crape Maretz Shawls 
Mode Barege for Shawls. 
White Cashmere 8 hawls. 
Hand-mede Silk Mitts. 
English Silk Gloves, large size. 
Small Plaid Dark Grenadine, 37}. 
Men, Women and Children's Gauze Shirts, 
Summer Flannels in variety. 
New Dress Fabrics arriving daily. 
JOHN H. STOKES, | 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 


N. B.—FRIENDS’ SILK HDKFS., Plain & Dark. 


$25:: Aw ger ‘& Or . Drills. ite. #100 8 month 
ines, Sie Auger Ce. St. Louis, Mo, 
CAROLINE MARSHALL 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, 
No. 1006 Morgan Street below Vine, Phila. 


aving some leisure time which I feel I ought to 
H use I would gladly take charge of any collec- 
tions or property that any Friend would place in mg 
charge. ELI DILLIN, 
mo. 12, 1875. Ridge Avenue and Green. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, 


6t. 637 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 


AP AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
Meetings composing Baltimore Yearly Meeting; 
by LEVI K. BROWN. Price.75 cts ; mailed, 80 cta, 
For Sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, . 
, 706 Arch Street, Phila. 


Furniture Warerooms, !8 North Ninth Street. :. 
WM. HEACOOKR, |: 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 
WOoOvEN WIRE SPRING, 
Hair and Husk Mattresses. 
Ow HAWD. 


s@y Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

R@s" Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. ss 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 











ISAAC. H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 


man for Cuas..C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 yearg’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share. of their patronage. 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


\ ILLIAM HEACOCK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING .UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitseet Streeet, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
vodies in ice. tf 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 








(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


®AML, B. RICHARDS, 
No. 266 N. Twentieth St. 


\ly 


~. CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, | 


33 Worth Second St Phileda | 
| 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 1115 Citron St 


3239p 623 


veooFURNITURE. 
Established Twenty-eight Years by 
SS. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. , 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ *. 


ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE} 
other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 





AND HUME. Novel plans, pleasant werk, GUUD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 


THE GRAPHIC 00., 39—11 Park Place, N.Y. | 


The Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF PHILADELPHIA. | 
Assets Accumulated, - - $4,875,663.34. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of! 
its surplus premsums are returned to the members | 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest | 
possible rates. All policies non-torfeitable tor their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents Wanted. Apply to 

H.S STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. j 
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Farniture Warerooms. 227 N. 10th Street, 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 
7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly dong 


JUST PUBLISHED! ’ 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
4 Historical View of the Successive Convulsions and Schigms 


therein during that Period, 


By WILLIAM HODGSON. 


Volume First. 


&Co ,710 Arch street and by the Author, lt 
Priea, $1 54 ner Copy. 


| BUCKS COUNTY INTELLIGENCER, 


Pniladelphia: For sale b 


y Smith, English 


13 N. Tenth stree, 


DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 


This paper, established in 1894, has now attained 


a regular circulation of §,000 copies, the greater 


delphia. 


|part of which are distributed in the populous ang 
| wealthy country within thirty miles north of Philad 
It is especially a 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


and in many houses no other paper is taken. The 


‘erms of advertising are reasonable. 
copies and other information address the Publisher, 


HENRY T. DARLINGTON, 
Doylestown, Penna, 


3m 


For specimen 





REDUCTION IN PRICE 


—or— 


JANNEY’S 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS 


'To $1.50 per volume, sheep bindirg, or $6.00 per 


set of four volumes, being a reduction of $2.50. 


To any Friend gettiog up a Club of Four Sets, an 
additional set will be allowed gratis. Every family, 
especially those of Friends, should provide itself 


with this work. Address the Publisher, 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Philadelphia. 





MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


545 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
READY MADE BONNETS ON HAND 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


ee enn 


voL. XXXII. 





EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tatrty-Seconp Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 
It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 


the inning of the volume. 
TIT ANCES by mail should be in omzoxs, pRarrs, or 
P. 0. monzy-Onvers; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 

Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 








SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. 
(Continued from page 195.) 


“ Fourth day, Fourth month 4th, 1866.—At 
our mid-week meeting to-day. The school 
children present. I felt my mind impressed 
by the subject of faith and prayer, and en- 
deavored, [ humbly trust, to serve my dear 
Lord and Master, showing that the prayer of 
a true Christian is for faith and grace to en- 
able us to bear all-—to drink the cup and en- 
dure the baptism. 

“Fourth month 23d.—Yesterday was a 
bright and beautiful First-day. The birds 
sang, and all nature just bursting into foliage 
presented an appearance calculated to inspire 
the heart with gratitude to God, and to lead 
the mind to look through the works of the 
great Creator beyond to the eternal source of 
power. At meeting I was led to look at the 
universality of the church of Christ, and the 
barriers to its growth and extension arising 
from the prejudice and selfishness of man—of 
sect. Sect only being useful as it cherishes 
the tender growth of the seed of truth in the 
minds of the people, to an expansion which 
fits them to become members of the broad 
church, which is constituted of those of every 
nation, &c., who fear God and work righteous- 
ness. Thus the associations of men for relig- 
ious purposes, instead of being used, as they 
too often are, to restrict the mind and narrow 
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it by a sectarian spirit, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men, would prove their 
usefulness by a preparation of all who know 
Christ spiritually revealed to them. This 
outgrowth of spiritual life which overhangs 
the walls of sect knows no barriers between 
those who love the Lord, and, established upon 
the one Rock, Jesus Christ, the synonym of 
all purity, holiness and godliness, clothed with 
charity, the bond of perfectness, throws wide: 
their arms as heirs of a common salvation, 
granting to all the judgment of Him, whose 
judgment-seat is covered with mercy, but who 
says to man in the language of Jesus, ‘judge 
not that ye be not judged,’ and who bids us 
ask for forgiveness as we forgive others. 

“Does it ever strike the Christian that 
when we pray we plead for mercy, not for 
justice; but when we talk to those who offend 
us, oh, how strongly and indignantly we de- 
mand justice; and how we excuse our own 
course towards others by the plea that we are 
exacting only what justice demands, and that 
we are therefore right? 

“* What would become of us if our Heavenly 
Father and Judge was thus inexorable toward 
us? 

“O dearest Father! have mercy upon me, 
and grant me grace to say in very truth, 

“That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me!” 


and in that saying really to sue for mercy. 
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ous morning. Much favored last night with 
sleep. Physically and spiritually weak, and 
very, very poor in spirit. Much engaged in 
prayer unto the God of my life. I remember 
that our dear Lord went aside into a mountain 
to pray, and that He urged it upon His dis- 
ciples to pray. Am [I a disciple of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? I want to be, doI not, dear 
Lord? Thou knowest, Thou knowest my deep 
baptism. But, O Lord! Thou who hast made me 
knowest my infirmities, and rememberest that 
Tam dust! Oh, I pray that Thou wilt bring 
me safely through the waters and the fire, and 
that I may come out washed white and puri- 
fied as silver, fitted for Thy service and work ; 
that I may go forth only when Thou goest 
before me, and know the entire control of my 
own will by Thy holy will! O Father! help 
me to pray, that I may offer unto Thee ac- 
ceptable incense from my heart’s altar! I 
desire above all things to cast my burden 
upon Thee, and to trust in Thee. Be pleased 
to direct me in all things; give me wisdom, 
Thy wisdom, to guide me in things, both spi- 
ritual and temporal. 

“This was our adjourned Monthly Meeting, 
and was one of exceeding interest. Sixteen 
young men made acknowledgement for their 
violation of our testimonies against war, ask- 
ing Friends to forgive their deviation. They 
were welcomed in the spirit of Christian love, 
and, I hope, a closer bond of union was formed 
between us. 


“‘ Fourth month 29th, First-day.— At meeting 
in the morning, and dwelt most of the time 
under some discouragement. Found some 
relief in giving expression to what had rested 
with me, although I left it late. The untver- 
sal ground of salvation was the subject. That 
salvation by Christ was the salvation of obe- 
dience declared to Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise; taught to Cain by the Almighty; de- 
clared by all the prophets, and borne witness 
to by Jesus Christ. The same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. Simple obedience to the 
word of God in the soul. No theory of maz 
can control this; and all who come to Christ 
as He called them, even in his outward mani- 
festation, would find it. As He called them, 
so now He calls to the obedience of man to 
God. It is not the crying of ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
but it is the doing the things which He com- 
mands, that brings the soul into the Heavenly 
kingdom.” 

Early in the Fifth month he visited Moores- 
town, and thus makes mention of it: 

“T attended with my dear friends the morn- 
ing meeting. It was large and very satisfac- 
tory. I found a feeling of unity and sympa- 
thy with loved friends, and it was indeed like 


“ Fourth month 25th.—A bright and glori-| sitting down in Heavenly places in Qj 
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Jesus together. 
“My communication, after a few g 
comforting words from dear S. H., was mainly 









































upon the sin of covetousness, and the neceggijp§ as it 
of the ever presence of the Lord to give angy lifeg 
preserve us in the possession of the only tryg} in 8¢ 
joy the soul can know. The parable of the} to¥! 
rich man and Lazarus was strongly depictaj§ gr! 
as an evidence that God seeth not, neithey wy 
doth He judge as man seeth and judgeg wD 
The importance to every soul that it knowg§ po 
now its salvation secured ; that no one cow inst 
afford to be indifferent to this great need by 
the soul, and how willingly would all cherishegy of 
worldly treasure be yielded with the certaintyg 
that life was about to close upon us, and thagg po" 
with this yielding our future bliss wouldig} 1 
insured. x 

“In the afternoon attended a Circulap§ We 
Meeting appointed by Haddonfield Quarterly” la 
Meeting this day, occurring at Moorestown, © 
Communications from W. B., 8. A., anddeg | 7 
S. H. Quite a large meeting, many coming w 
in from the neighborhood. a 

“T thought perhaps I might be excused 8 
from communication this afternoon, but as the : 
meeting advanced I found my mind roused} * 
by the text, ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall” 
die,’ and that it was better for me to rise at” 1 


once and delay not. I felt myself greatly re~ 
warded for so doing. Oh, what a blessing it 
is to have simple faith in God, knowing, as we” 
do, that it is not of ourselves, without Him, 
that we can work for His glory ! q 

“The great work of salvation was shown 
to be attained through obedience to the will” 
of God revealed unto us. These were the 
terms made known to Adam and Eve, to | 
Cain, by all the prophets, and eventually © 
sealed by the life and death of the Son of 
God. We all have a work to do. Re | 
ligion consists not in creeds and confessions — 
of faith, but in a faith that recognizes Christ 
as the Redeemer, in a spiritual sense, to the © 
soul of man: that man is saved by Christ 
within, and cannot know this salvation by 
keeping his heart closed against the appeals 
of His love and mercy. 

‘““As we come under His dominion, we 
shall all have something to give, when it is re- 
quired at our hands, whether it be of the 
outward or inward; both alike being subject 
to the command of our Lord, al] things must 
be held at His disposal, though we are led 
thereby, in the true Scriptural sense, to foraake 
all and follow Him. 

** A sweet peace clothed my poor spirit, and 
I returned to my place of reat. 

“ Fifth month, 1866.—Our Yearly Meetin 
has been a time of great blessing. I attende 
all its sittings, and appreciated my being able 
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NN 
to do so. This time, one year ago, I was so| endeavored to show the fallacy. of the idea 
rostrated by illness that I was denied the| that He was a mere man as other men. 
privilege. I found it was my lot, upon sey-| “We can only find salvation by Him, as 
eral occasions, to bear testimony to the truth, | we are brought to receive that which made 
as it is in Jesus, according to the light and | Him what He was, in its spiritual revelation 
life given me, and received the reward of peace | to our souls by the Father. Receiving thus 
jn so doing. I felt drawn to ask permission | His spiritual teaching is the best evidence of 
to visit Women’s Meeting, which was cordially | our faith in Him. 
granted. I did so, and was favored to relieve| ‘‘ Dear John Hunt followed in his stirrin 
my mind of a concern for the faithfulness of | and powerful ministry, and, I believe, gene 
woman to her responsibilities, alluding to the | satisfaction prevailed. 
wer she holds as the mother of therace,and| ‘“ During the week of the Yearly Meeting 
instructor of children from infancy, ordained | we were greatly favored. In addition to the 
by Divine love to be exerted for the blessing | exercises that engaged my mind during its 
of man; also, to her influence in leading our | sessions, I was led to visit Women’s Meeting. 
sex away from the path of truth, and her| ‘There my concern was similar to that 
wer to aid, by her affections and sympathy, | which was with me at our own Yearly Meet- 
in the right. : ing, viz., the temptations that surround the 
“Henry W. Ridgeway and James Mott} young in our large cities; operas, theatres, 
were with me, the former under a concern, the balls. and all places of amusement founded 
latter as companion. in vice. I consider it beneath the dignity of 
“The meeting adjourned on Sixth-day. | a rational mind to claim the necessity of these 
The ministrations of Divine love over our | indulgences for recreation. All the gifts of 
meetings, keeping all in the unity of spirit | our Heavenly Father are good, but kept so 
and bond of peace, was felt, I believe, by all. | only by subjecting the will to the direction of 
Such a season of harmony [ never witnessed, | the Holy Spirit, or Grace of God, which leads 
and, when we separated, all appeared to feel | to the denial of ungodliness and the world’s 
the like had not been known for many years.” 
Shortly after he attended New York Yearly| “He gives this power to us to keep them 
Meeting, and speaks thus of the visit : in subjection. It is our refusal to accept it, 
“ First-day, attended Brooklyn Meeting in | and asserting our own will in opposition to it, 
the morning. It rained very hard, and the| that makes sin. Here the great question, 
meeting was small. I was led to show the| Whence cometh evil ? is solved.” 
practical nature of vital religion, and its in-| — (To be continued.) 
finite value above all earthly ambitions and 
possessions. Dined with Andrew Dorland 
and some of his children, at the house of his 
daughter, and was much interested inconver-| The recent reading of an article relating 
sation with his sons. the following of good outward fortune on con- 
“Tn the afternoon, was at Fifteenth street | duct of asserted integrity, suggested to me 
Meeting. As the weather was more propi-|some reflections on the essential nature of 
tious, the attendance was large. I was soon | virtue and its relation to individuals as the 
led to open expression, in recalling the mem- | typeof political economy. Whatever may be 
orable language of our dear Lord to Martha: | said of the faults of other nations, an undis- 
‘Iam the resarrection and the life. He that|cerning expediency is undoubtedly char- 
believeth on Me, though he were dead, yet | acteristic of our own; quite one of the lead- 
shall he live. And he that liveth and be-| ing questions in the consideration of any pro- 
lieveth in Me shall never die.’ Thence to | posed enterprise being, “ Will it pay?” That 
show what constituted this belief, which gave | the best things do pay, in the old Latin sense 
part in this first resurrection, and which, | of making or giving peace, must be granted 
when known to the soul, gave the second |as a necessary postulate in any inquiry into 
death no power over it. In allusion to the | intrinsic worthiness, and shows that our com- 
Divine character of Jesus, no man ever lived, | mon use of the word “ pay ” to designate gain 
beside Him, who would dare to use such lan-| in money, is but the corruption of a onte no- 
guage with reference to himself in any way. | ble meaning, as the desire for gain is itself 
All the true and greatest reformers alluded to | the corruption of a Divine affection. 
themselves only as seeking to be the followers| The payment or peace of righteousness con- 
of Christ, and called all men to Him as their | sists in its blessedness, in the consciousness 
Saviour, and not to themselves. I endeavored | that whatever woe betide through the in- 
thus to show clearly that He stood, and must | iquity of others, the doing of righteousness is 
ever stand, in the outward manifestation, as|its own exceeding great reward. The disci- 
God in the flesh, far beyond any man, and | ples of the Lord Jesus know that He fulfills 






lusts, &c. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE REWARD OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
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to them the prophecy, “ Behold, his reward is 
with him, and his work before him.” In 
knowing Him our utmost conception of bless- 
edness centers in His service. Beyond the 
light of love He gives wherein we may do 
blessedly, and, in doing, inherit life’s best 
possibility, we can ask for no reward. “ His 
reward is with Him ;” it is His own light of 
Love. If His reward be a present experi- 
ence and actual condition of our life, the 
same that brings it will insure its continuance 
with us. The reward and blessing of His 
love being known only in the saying of “‘ Thy 


again, in their happiness, suffer for righteous) . 
ness’ sake. Epwarp RusaMorg, | © 
Rochester, N. Y., Fifth, mo. 6th, 1875. 






















For Friends’ Intelligencer. ARE 
WOMEN’S MEETINGS. 

T have read in Friends’ Intelligencer with 
interest, the several communications upon the 
subject of separate meetings for men ang 
women. There are a few thoughts not quitg 
in harmony with the views expressed tha 
seem to be worthy of the consideration of 
Friends. : 




















































will be done ;” all that we can cherish of!  {p relation to small meetings, where Friends et 
worthy expectation, is that the service in | fee] that they would be helped by holding thejp alls 
which His blessing follows us may not fail at | »eetings jointly, I apprehend that it wor , , 
our hands. “And His work before Him.” | not be Tooked upon as a violation of our De® Sch 
What He is to us is His reward; and He cipline (New York) so to do. I know that” 
is to us the light of Life, setting before us | it has been the practice in some of oursub§ at 
the service of His love as the ordinance of| ordinate meetings for years, and I have neyes§ jm 
Omnipotent Wisdom for the blessing of man- | heard the propriety of it questioned. ha 
kind. The true human desire would then The thought that I would have Friends tp de 
seem to be only for what reward there is in| notice is, that should the practice become} ql 
the continued doing of the work, which, be-| general throughout all our meetings, that it} ¢e 
ing before Him, He sets before us also, a8| would tend very much to the retirementof} 


the way in which we may walk with Him in 
white. 

Let us apply this principle to the actual 
work of men, and endeavor to determine by 
it the worthiness of motives of conduct. 
While it is certain that the honest dealing of 
all the members of any community or State 
with one another will produce the greatest 

egate wealth and its only just distribu- 
tion, the Spirit of Christ forbids the fixing of 
the heart on any ‘issue of gain; but, “in his 
righteousness that he hath done he shall live.” 
It will, I think, on due reflection, be equally 
apparent to all, that in a trading community 
of mixed characters, an active and ingenious 
knaye will get the greatest material gain. 
is gains, however, only represent the losses 
of others, since there is no production in 
fraud; and the injustice of heart which takes 
alvantage of the ignorance or necessity of 
others can only result in the ultimate im- 
poverishment of all. 


Although the Light of Divine justice in 
the heart, leading to helpful and therefore 
holy labor, can alone make the desert rejoice 


and blossom as the rose, yet when men be- | be rightly organized until there shall be sep- 
come intent on the visible fruit of material | arate houses of men and women representa- 
possession of righteousness as the substance of | tives of the eople. 

good, they have already departed from right-| I do not believe that I am bound to old 
eousness, which can be done for its own sake | forms or customs because they are old; but 
alone. And while the wicked, as in the days | when we ropose changes in the orgnization, 
of Job, cease not from troubling, nor the | or methods of Society, let us examine the mat- 
workers of iniquity, as in those of David, to|ter carefully and see, if we can, what the 
eat up my people as they eat bread, right- practical results will be 

eousness will sometimes fail of its material re- 
ward, the blessed yet be persecuted, and yet 


women from the active business and voi 
of the Society, which I conceive would be 
great loss both to them and to the Society) 
at large. . 
For more than twenty years I have been 
frequently upon joint committees in the 

Monthly, eemeiike and Yearly an 
By 





and from this experience and observation, 
am confirmed that the result would be as 1% 
apprehend. 

4 desire that the women of our Society” 
should prize, and guard with eare, the priv-” 
ileges and rights that they now have, I be’ 
lieve that no Society, of equal numbers, bave 
produced so many good, true and usefub 
women as has the Society of Friends; and 
one of the causes of this desirable result has 
been the self dependence and education re- 
ceived in their separate meetings. 

Again, the safety of the legislation of the 
Society, as now organized, is worthy of more 
careful consideration than Friends seem to 
have given it, as no rule of discipline can be 
adopted without the independent action and 
consent of both meetings, and I am not sure 
that our State and National Governments will 




























Jacosp CAPRON. 
New York, Fifth mo., 1875. 
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rl mem naan NI a as TENN RT NR, Ly pe 
NOME ] gssAY READ BEFORE PHILADELPHIA FiRst- | churches, to their Sabbath schools, there form- 
DAY SCHOOL UNION. ing associations that soon unite them in mem- 
— bership, when we know that very many of 
4RE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS CALCULATED 70 INCREASE | the best and most influential members of the 
THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOCIETY OF churches around us were birth-right mem- 
a —e bers with us, it becomes our duty to enquire 
ncer With} In the blanks furnished to the First-day | the cause. 
none Schools, to be filled up with reports of their} We know that our principles and testimo- 
aa 4d} condition, and forwarded to the meeting of| nies are as high asany. We know that there 
sel Wie} the Association of First-day Schools, occurs | are features in our simple religion that are 
ration ef this uestion. equalled by few, if any, and excelled by none. 
ae Has the attendance of your religious} Then why do our children leave us? The 
Fricl _meetings increased since the organization of | answer that seems to me to be the only answer 
*: rend) your achool ?” and the answer is very gener-| is, that the attractions to which youth is so 
ee "re ally in the affirmative. susceptible, first wins them away, they form 
vad a To these earnestly connected with the | acquaintances, they have a bond of mutual 
oil o- Schools, the reasen seems very plain. interest, and the whole influence of their asso- 
wee at In other religious denominations the Sab-| ciations is brought to bear upon them, and 
sub} hath school is looked upon as one of the most | we well know the power of this influence. 
© never} important branches of the church—large,|Then what can we do? One of the first 
col handsome rooms, beautifully furnished and | things to be done, always, when we wish to 
be | decorated, are prepared for the children, | bring about a reform, is to acquaint ourselves 
thee ll where they meet with their pastor, superin-| with that which produced what ‘we wish to 
at it tendent and teachers. There a strong attach-| reform. 
nent of ment soon springs up between them; for it is} Then, if we believe that Sabbath schools 


; Voice, 


impossible to be with children and not learn 





be are taking our children away, as we have not 
Soe) 7 to love them (and love begets love). the power to abolish them, we must do that 
Ocletyy The work of the Sabbath school presents a| which is in our power, provide among our- 
bond of interest in which all unite. The | selves that which is their equivalent. Instead 
> beem f= children are promoted from one position to| of having our children taught in their schools, 
in the} § nother in the service, which is considered | have them taught in First-day schools of our 
ion honorable; they are instructed, as they ad-|own. Adapt to our own plain, simple, but 
lon, & 5 wance, in the creed and beliefs of the devom- | noble religion, their machinery, altered and 
eas TW ination to which they belong, so that when | simplified so as to agree with our views. 
<n they reach years of maturity they know all} Bring the children together im schools, 
ciety about the religion they profess. They have| bring the youth in contact with the older 
rr een taught by their parents and teachers as | members in a mutual interest, teach them our 
b be.” careful parents teach their children their bu-| views, teach them the simplicity of the re- 
ave siness, so that, when grown up, they are able | ligion of Friends and its history, tell them 
setul to take full and efficient part in carrying it} what was suffered by our forefathers that we 
‘ — on. might be secure in the liberty of conscience 
- We are apt, when looking around among | we now enjoy—these cannot fail to interest 
1 te the various denominations, to think that their | them; but, above all, teach them love for 
th members are retained because they are igno- | their Heavenly Father, and love for each 
e ' rant and bigoted. We never made a greater | other. 
Rong mistake. They are not ignorant of their own| This done, we will haveaccomplished much 
a to church, its history and forms. They are| toward not only keeping our own children 
n be taught them so carefully and constantly, that | from leaving us, but others, seeing our work, 
and | they see in every form a significance which to | will join with us in association, in fellowship, 
a as is quite meaningless. When they attend | in sympathy and in membership. 
will our meetings, they sit in wonder tosee us per-| A wonderful change is going on. Churches, 
2 form our worship as we do, and is it strange | that 250 years ago stood as firmly, it was 
ata. that they should think of us, as we do of | thought, as the mountains, are trembling and 
them, “this is certainly mere mockery of re- | tottering to their fall. It seems asif old things 
old ligion ?” were passing away. There never was in all its 
but The churches are made as attractive as| history a time when the religion of Friends 
oe possible, and they grow, not only by retain-| in its purity could do the world better service 
L ing their own children, but by winning | than now. 





the children of other denominations, which 
do not offer such attractions. 


I do not favor their plans, far from it, but 
when we see our children going from us toother 





In the crash which the fall of the sttong- 
holds will make, the earth will be filled with 
the fragments. 

To clear these completely away, so that 
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there may be constructed a broader, higher, 
and fairer edifice than the world has yet seen, 
is the work which will soon be presented to 
be done. 

Let us have faith in our religion; let us 
show our. faith by working for it, and let us 
show our faith in our work. There is a di- 
versity of gitts for labor. If this field (and 
it is ripe) suits our gift, let us enter in, hav- 
ing faith. 

“And add to faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, 
and to temperance patience, and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness, and to brotherly kindness charity, for if 
we do these things we shall never fall.” 

Fifth month 14th, 1875. A. H. 


THE AFTERNOON OF LIFE. 
Horace Greeley, in his autobiography, 
speaks of the change wrought in him by the 
eath of his son as a passage over to the af- 
ternoon of life. The brightness of the morn- 
ing and the midday was for him wholly gone. 
It is a pathetic expression, and betrays the 
keen sensibility of the great journalist. Yet 
when men reach this stage of their journey, 
not by a sudden access of grief, but by the 
even movement of years, we can see nothing 
in it that they need dread. The afternoon of 
our common day has its pleasures as well as 
the morning. Theallotted work is finished or 
| finishing. The tense thought and strained 
nerve are relaxed ; the beats of the pulse are 
slower. Over mind and body there steals a 
grateful sense of rest. There is something 
soothing in the mitigation of the intense 
brightness of the earlier hours of the day. 
No one can sit quietly and watch the approach 
of twilight without a quickening of the sense 
of awe with which we naturally contemplate 
the mystery of the universe. In the transition 
from day to night, Ged seems to encompass us 
more closely. The serious thought which was 
impossible amid the excitements of active ex- 
ertion now rises spontaneously, and we are 
once more in the highest sense rational be- 

















Similar to this is all healthful experience of 
the afternoon of life. Whether the work be 
well done or ill done, whether it has ended in 
victory or defeat, there is a sense of content- 
ment that the period of struggle is past. 
Charles Lamb devoted one of his most exuber- 
ant essays to a description of the feelings of 
“a superannuated man.” Walter Scott wrote 
in the diary the composition of which was a 
solace of his later years, “It is enough to have 
lived.”” That Gladstone should ask a dis- 
charge from the service in which he has so 
long performed the duties of a soldier and a 
chief, is becoming in a scholar who loves Truth 
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earliest advertisements, of December, 29th, 4 
1769, says : 

“ All workmen skilled in the branehes of 
throwing, turning, modelling, moulding, press- 
ing and painting, upon application to the pro- 
prietors, may depend on encouragement suit-— 
able to their abilities; and such parents as 
are inclined to bind their children apprentices 
to either of these branches, must be early im 
their application, as only a few of the first 
offering will be accepted without a premium ; 
none will be received under twelve years of | 
age or upwards of fifteen. All orders from 
the country or other provinces, inclosed in 
letters post-paid and directed to THe CHINA 
PROPRIETORSIN PHILADELPHIA, Will be faith- 
fully executed, and the ware warranted equah 
to any in goodness and. cheapness hitherto 
manufactured in or imported from England. 

Another later advertisement holds out stilb 
more distinct inducements for apprentices to 
engage in the new branch of industry. One 
of them, dated April 16th, 1772, says: 

“Wanted by the proprietors of the china 
manufactory, in Southwark, several] appren- 
tices to the painting branch, a proper person 
being engaged to instruct them ; the advan- 
tages resulting to poor people, by embracing 
such opportunity of bringing their children up 
creditably, are too obvious to be overlooked. 


— 
for her own sake. We need not speak of B War 
ant, and Emerson, and Whittier, whose long bran 
afternoon has been tinged with the melloweg § dre” 
of light, and whose characters have puto, oF! 
fresh beauty with advancing years.— Methodig = 

ceils ap 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. g 
EARLY MANUFACTURES. : 
The following, from a Philadelphia paper} tice 
is offered for republication, not only as an in. “ 
teresting reminiscence well worth preserving § mo 
but as valuable for its suggestions, in refer ae 
ence to its being, in former times, “ deemed tee 
good thing to encourge American boys to ap an 
prentice themselves to useful trades. ee te 

J. M. EL in 

Few people of the presert day know how : 
early Philadelphia became the seat of indus be 
trial enterprise. Horace J. Smith, of George's an 
Hill has exhumed the records of the estab. bi 
lishment of the manufacture of porcelait- th 
ware, in Southwark, Philadelphia, in 1769. ti 

Messrs. G. Bounin and G. A. Morris intre- ov 
duced this manufacture, and not only so, bat 
they showed their business’ enterprise by ad- p 
vertising their undertaking in the Pennayl- 
vania Gazette and the Pennsylvania Journal, tl 
And they not only advertised, but they were g 
good, sound, anti-trades-union men, who be- I 
lieved in giving American boys every chance§ - ‘ 
to learn a gocd trade. Thus one of their | 
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- dations of our great industries. In those days 
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Wanted also, several apprentices to the other 
pranches, of equal utility and benefit to chil- 
dren. None will be received under indentures 
for less than seven years, and will be found 
during that term in every necessary befitting 
apprentices.” 

till later on, we find these enterprising 
potters combining with their demands for old 
bone their liberal invitation to young appren- 
tices : 
“Twenty shillings per thousand, and no 
more will be given for any quantity of horses 
or beeves shank bones, whole or broken, fif. 
teen shillings for hogs, and ten shillings for 
calves and sheep (a proportionable price for 
knuckle bones) delivered at the china factory 
in Southwark. . 

“N. B.—The capital works of this factory 
being completed, and in motion, G. Bounin 
and G. A. Morris desire such as incline to 
bind their children apprentices to either of 
the branches, will be speedy in their applica- 
tion, as but few more will be received with- 
out a fee.” 

This interesting reminiscence of Philadel- 
hia’s early manufactures, which we derive 

m the Crockery Journal, a weekly organ of 
the American potters, published in New York, 
gives an insight into the good spirit which 
prevailed among the men who laid the foun- 


it was deemed a good thing to encourage 
American boys to apprentice themselves to 
useful trades. And it cannot be doubted that, 
in this, as in some other respects, the men of 
that generation were wiser than those who 
have come after them. 





aceon ninchapemallias ; 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


From an account of this meeting furnished 
by J. Allen, a Western Friend, and too 
lengthy for the “local columns,” the follow- 
ing abstracts have been made: 

“Ohio Yearly Meeting was established in 
the year 1813, at Short Creek meeting-house, 
Jefferson county, Ohio. There was little travel 
in those days, except on horse-back. Carriages 
were not common. We lived twenty miles 
from the meeting. My parents and some of 
my older brothers and sisters frequently at- 
tended. 

“The old house becoming too small to ac- 
commodate the Yearly Meeting, a new and 
commodious one was erected at Mt. Pleasant. 
The first meeting I attended there was in 
1825. At that time this large house was not 
sufficient to accommodate all who came on 
public days, and the number steadily in- 
creased until the ‘separation.’ 

“The Yearly Meeting was composed of four 


ot mS eee, eee 
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large Quarterly Meetings, viz., Short Creek, 
Redstone, Salem and Stillwater. The latter was 
made up of five Monthly Meetings. and was 
held alternately at Stillwater and Plainfield. 
At the time of the separation, this Quarterly 
Meeting was about equally divided. The 
other branch left Plainfield entirely, and held 
their meetings at Stillwater. 


“When my father moved to Ohio from 


Shenandoah county, Virginia, which was in 
the year 1811, Plainfield and Flushing con- 
stituted one Monthly Meeting. In a few years 
the number of Friends eo increased that it 
became necessary to establish a Monthly Meet- 
ing at each place. 
field Meeting has decreased, until it is now 
but a mere handful. 
village of Wrightstown, where an irtulged 
meeting was held in a log school-house. A 
brick meeting-house was built about the year 
1815, and a Preparative Meeting, under the 
name of Goshen, established as a branch of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. This meeting 
continued to flourish until the division, after 
which it declined, and about eight years ago 
ceased to exist. 


Since the division, Plain- 


Our home was near the 


“Ohio ¥early Meeting is now held alter- 


nately at Salem and Mt. Pleasant. Though, 
by divisions, removals and other causes, its 
number is greatly reduced, there appears to 
be much harmony among those who meet to- 
gether to transact its business. 








SASCRAP & 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I offer for your . Scrap ” column the follow- 


ing note, just received from a beloved Friend, 
who has nearly completed her 88th year. It 
was written on her return home after the late 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, and gives an 
encouraging evidence of religious vitality or’ 
greenness in old age. J 


I write to tell thee sister and I got to the 


depot in good time for the cars,.that left at 
4 o’clock, and found several of our friends in 
company homeward bound. Got on nicely 
to M., where we found George waiting our 
arrival to welcome us home. 
thankful to say we are all well as usual. 


I feel very 


The weather is quite cool today, and the 
fire feels very comfortable. I was at our 
Meeting on First-day ; our friends who at- 
tend with us were there, and several visitors, 
among them our friend L. A. W., also two 
dear young friends, S. and A. G.,—very lovely 
young people. I believe L. A. W. expects 
to remain with us for a while. 

I have looked back over our Yearly Meet- 
ing, and feel that it was wonderfully sustained 
from day to day, under the gathering influ- 
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ence of that Power which is ever ready tosay, 
“ Peace, be still ;” and there isa “calm.” I 
thought we witnessed that feeling several 
times in a very remarkable manner, and if I 
have a right feeling there is nothing to fear 
the good ‘‘ Father will ever be found on 
board the ship.” 





Quarterly and Yearly Meetings are both 
over, and I have heard so little about them 
that I can hardly realize it. Much comfort 
has been derived from the thought that Spirit 
fills all space, and that its visitations are to 
the solitary as well as to the multitude, and 
if there is an effort to keep the “‘ guest cham- 
ber” ready, we may be favored; even unex- 
pectedly, to partake of the crumbs which have 
fallen and been gathered from the Father's 
table and brought us by the Good Spirit in 
merciful remembrance of our needs. I was 
‘interested in the editorial report in the last 
Friends’ Intelligencer, and want to see the re- 
mainder. 

I suppose thou art now convened with those 
who have gathered to hold a Monthly Meet- 
ing. May the presence of the Head of the 
church be with you and strengthen the chil- 
dren who are hungering for the bread of 
Life, and are sometimes disappointed in not 
receiving it from human instrumentality. 
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ConsIsTENCY. — Consistency implies that 
conformity of profession with action by which 
character is harmoniously developed. The 
only being, perhaps, who ever attained to the 
completeness of consistency in human action 
was Jesus, and in proportion as those who 
profess the religion which He taught come 
into any measure of the spirit that animated 
Him, do they approach the ideal manhood of 
which His was the type; we say ideal be- 
cause as yet it is only an aspiration, though 
made certain of attainment in this sphere of 
action by His example, and by the intuitions 
of many others whose aims have brought 
them nearest to its fulfillment. 

While consistency requires conformity of 
action to profession, it in no sense presupposes 
a necessity of conforming to the profession of 
another, unless there is a correspondence of 
feeling and. sympathy ; individually, each 
mind has its own convictions, and the highest 





and best in each is represented by the actiog” 
that responds thereto. 

It is only as we in our intercourse with ong 
another maintain this consistency, that our 
character is established, and we have the con. 
fidence of those with whom we associate, 


That self-assertion which, regarding the ip. 
dividuality of another, and of all others, yet 
maintains its own with firmness and candor, | 
commands the respect and esteem even of 
those who are not insympathy with the object 
to be attained. To know just where a mag 
stands, and to be able to count on his un- 
flinching support of that which he advocates, 
is an evidence of an adherence to principle 
that the world is sadly in need of at the pres 
ent time. 


We are willing to believe that much of the | 
inconsistency which now abouuds is the re- | 


sult of thoughtlessness, or of a want of proper 
discrimination. 

Our lives must conform to our profession if 
we are sincere, and it is because this is de- 
manded that many upright and conscientious 
persons stand aloof from church-fellowship, 


preferring to act out individual convictions 


rather than abridge the right to do so by con- 
forming to any special system of religious be- 
lief. This is true of very many who hold the 
testimonies professed by us and meet with us 
in our public worship. The circumscribing 
conditions that our discipline imposes, restrain 
from a participation in many things that are 
in themselves harmless, but which stand in 
the way of consistent adherence to some of 
our testimonies. These restrictions, doubt- 
leas, are at times felt to be burthens that 
ought to be removed, but which must be sub- 
mitted to as necessary and wholesome for the 
Society as a whole. 

Consistency calls for a conformity of action 
to the creed or profession we make; any de- 
parture from the line of declared duty, as 
laid down in the Queries, compromises us in 
the strict sense of obligation, and we become 
amenable thereto. If there is on our part an 
unwillingness to yield so much of individual 
freedom as these Queries claim, we cannot be 
their consistent exponents. This is emphat- 
ically true of those who hold positions of trust 
or confidence among us. Care being taken 
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that no one in his or her absence receives an 
appointment, and each being at liberty to ac- 
cept or decline when it is proposed, the ac- 
ceptance imposes certain restraints that did 


MARRIED. 


KINDT—KESTER.—On Fifth-day, the 29th of 
Fourth mo., 1875, at the residence of John Kester, 
under the care of Darby Monthly Meeting, Robert 
C. Kindt to Mary Anna Kester. 






not previously exist;—the measure of time 
that it requires to perform the new duties is no 
longer ours; we have consented that it shall 





——_ --~ee 
DIED. 
BETTS.—On the Ist of Fifth mo., 1875, at the 


be the property of the meeting. More than meoitenns of his daughter, Sarah B. Michener, New 
7 sys : ope, Pa., William Betts, Sr., in the 89th year of 
this, the office or position of trust which we | pis age; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meet- 
accept demands fidelity to the cause which | ing, Bucks county, Pa. 
we have suffered ourselves to be appointed to COATES.—At his residence, York county, Pa., on 
‘tain: th bei 1 the 8th of Fifth mo., 1875, George Coates, in the 
maintain; the act being voluntary on our | géth year of his age ; a member of Fawn Particular 
part, we are bound to hold the position in | #24 Deer Creek Monthly Meetings. 
ith. and to submi : SMEDLEY.—Of paralysis, Third mo. 22d, 1875 
good fa . ; bmit & such restraints Nathan Smedley, aged 65 years; a member of Phil- 
on individual freedom as is called for. We | adelphia Monthly Meeting. 
cannot consistently say we are free todo or| STUBBS —At his residence, Fulton township, 


: Lancaster county, Pa., on the morning of the 8th 
sin ’ ’ 
not to do, ™ by . voluntary act we are of Fourth mo., 1875, Vincent Stubbs, in the 79th 
no longer our own. 


This is what Jesus meant | year of his age. 


He said. “ He i In the removal of this worthy Friend another 
—_ : et fe Pener omen place is made vacant in the Meeting and in the fam- 
you shall be your servant. 


ily, where his loss will be greatly felt. He was re- 
Consistency also represents the fitness of 


ceived into membership with Friends soon after he 
;  % ' i was 21 years of age; and, while industrious in his 
things ; it is a virtue that needs to be put in ; ; 
practice in the ordinary occurrences of every- 
















his family with him. Concerned for the maintenance 
of our testimonies and the welfare of Society, he 
vietions have ned individuality. It is com- | station of an approved Elder of Little Britain Month- 
patible with the highest sense of the rights of | ly Meeting. His integrity and good judgment fitted 


outward calling, he was diligent in attending meet- 
ings for worsbip and discipline, and careful to take 
day life. It implies the degree of stability 
attained, and determines the hold that con- | was often appointed to important services in meet- 
ings, and for nearly twenty-five years he filled the 
others, and is truest and best when it accords 
to them all that it claims for itself. 





Norice.—I hereby acknowledge the receipt 
of $56 additional for B. Jones, $50 of which 
was from a New York Friend. The amount 
has been forwarded to him. 5. B.E. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
APPEAL FOR AID. 

The undersigned, being in a position to 
know and appreciate something of the intense 
suffering caused by the recent fire at Osceola, 
Pa., are willing to receive contributions of 
anything for their relief, which shall be 
promptly forwarded and judiciously distribu- 
ted. 

Money or clothing will be thankfully re- 
ceived. It is a cold and chilly region, and 
winter clothing (not forgetting that suitable 
for women and children), which many families 
are about to pack away for the summer, will 
find an appropriate place there and be espec- 
ially acceptable. J. M. Exxis & Son, 


325 Walnut st., or 606 N. Seventh. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 22d, 1875. 





him for much usefulness in the neighborhood, and 


he was highly esteemed throughout the large circle 


of Friends and others in which he lived and moved. 


Cheerful in disposition, he enjoyed the friendly 
visit and the sdcial mingling, and his home was the 
abode of hospitality and kindness. In him the 
stranger and the needy found afriend. 

While he was not free from the infirmities of the 
flesh, he acknowledged much to be thankful for in 
the gracious dealings of the good Father with him. 
After a few days’ illness of pneumonia, his long, 
active and upright life was terminated in a calm 
and peaceful close. The funeral was held at Little 
Britain Meeting-house on the following First-day 
morning, at the usual meeting hour, where a large 
concourse of friends and neighbors assembled, and 
impressive testimony was given forth appropriate 
to the solemnity of the occasion. 


WEBB.—At his residence, York county, Pu., on 
the 6th of Fifth mo., 1875, Richard Webb, in the 
84th year of bis age; a member of Fawn Particular 
and Deer Creek Monthly.Meetings. He leaves sur- 
viving descendants, thirteen children, fifty grand- 
children and twenty-five great-grandchildren. 





WE fancy that our afflictions are sent us 
directly and immediately from above ; some- 
times we think it in pity and contrition, but 
oftener in moroseness and discontent. It 
would, however, be well if we attempted to 
trace the causes of them. We should prob- 
ably find their origin in some region of the 
heart which we never had well explored, or 
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in which we had secretly deposited our worst | broken to pieces, as we saw at Thebes. “Ong 
indulgences. The clouds that intercept the | can quite imagine,” he says, “ how, in the dayg 
heavens from us come not from the heavens,| when power was will and will was power, 


but from the earth.— Walter S. Landor. 





— oe 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 





No. 49. 


(Continued from page 206.) 





IN UPPER EGYPT. 


The First Cataract of the Nile is 580 miles 
from Cairo, and 730 from the Mediterranean. 
The products of Central Africa, such as ivory, 

m arabic, ostrich feathers, skins, &c., which 

ave been brought across the desert and down 
the Nile, are unshipped above the First Cat- 
aract, and brought on camels to Assooan, 
where they are reshipped for Cairo. Accord- 
ingly, this place has a degree of commercial 
activity beyond any other town on the river, 
and here we see many specimens of the ya- 
rieties of the African race. Ebony-colored 
merchants are ready for us, and offer us ebony- 
clubs, ostrich fea:hers of many tints, neat and 
strong wicker ‘baskets, leather girdles of 
fringe, which they call “ Madame Nubian,” 
the simple costume of Nubian ladies, and 
silver rings, bracelets and necklaces. The 
pretty plumes look attractive, and the mer- 
chants are very desirous to sell, making won- 
derful concessions to the hesitating buyer, and 
laughing with much good humor when disap- 
pointed. I find they have a great desire for 
barter, and are willing and anxious to ex- 
change their stores for such articles as they 
see inour possession. The bazaars are crowded 
and very lively, but the supply of characteristic 
wares is not very abundant; the scarcity ow- 
~ ing, I suppose, to the large number of visitors 
which the merry north wind has wafted to 
the Cataract. 

Assoodn occupies the site of the Syene of 
the ancients, and was the seat of an early 
Christian bishopric; but it contains very 
few mementoes of its former history. From 
its granite quarries came the great colossal 
statue of Rameses the Great, and all the many 
. Obelisks of Egypt, and, in the vicinity, one 
obelisk still remains hewn out of the parent 
rock, but never removed to its destination, or 
rather its destination was never to be removed. 
It was probably the last of its race. 

One observant and philosophical traveler 
suggests that the islands, quarries and crags 
along the river-side, all seem either like gro- 
tesque colossal figures, sitting with their grim 
features carved out againt the sky, their vast 
limbs often smoothed by the inundations of 
successive ages; or else like the same statues 


Rameses, returning from his Ethiopian cop. 
quests, should say, ‘ Here is the stone, hard) 
and glittering, from which my statue shall be | 
hewn ; and here is the model after which it} 
shall be fashioned.’ ” ; 
It is related that Herodotus was told q] 
strange story by the Treasurer at Sais, that) 
at this place there were two mountains run] 
ning up into sharp peaks, called Crophi and” 
Morphi, between which were the sources of 7 


the Nile, from which it flowed northwards % 


into Egypt, and southward, on the other hand, 7 
into Ethiopia. But when he visited the spot. 
to verify or disprove the story, he found only 
the violent rapids and eddies of the Cataracts, 
On the afternoon after our arrival, on the 
25th, we visited the island of Elephantine, 
immediately opposite Assoodn. The northern 
end is covered with palms and with rich veg: 
etation of various kinds, from which circum- 
stance it is called, in Arabic, ‘‘the Island of 
Flowers,” while the southern part contains ex- 
tensive ruins; but these remains are so far 
advanced in deeay that they are of very little 
interest to the casual observer. There were 
the remains of a Roman Quay, a few broken 
columnsand a badly cut statue of Menephtah, 
the son of Rameses II. But the tourist who is 
at all pressed for time would miss very little 


by passing Elephantine by with only a very | 


superficial inspection. 

he next morning we rose rather early, in 
order to devote a long day to the Island of 
Philz, five miles southward. 

For this trip, some of our company em- 
barked upon the ship of the desert, while 
others preferred the humble and patient don- 
key to the far loftier dromedary. The saddle 
of the dromedary is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, having curiously-carved wooden 
posts in front and behind, which keep guard 
over a seat as little adapted to human needs, 
I should think, as could well be imagined. 
But plenty of rugs and shawls supplement 
the rough throne, and then the adventurous 
travelers seat themselves on the piteously 
complaining beasts who kneel upon the sands 
to receive them. The cry of the camel is 
most peculiar and indescribable, as well as 
unaccountable. They began to lament as 
soon as they knelt on the sand, and continued 
their wailing cries till they had each received 
a passenger, had risen and commenced their 
walk to Phile. “ What is worse than the 
ery of a camel?” is the conundrum now pro- 
posed for solution—and the answer 1s, very 
evidently, “The cry.of six camels!” Why 
the mighty creature should complain so ve- 
hemently, on receiving a slender little gentle- 
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nyse icine eaataaateiae an . 
man or a perfectly harmless lady on his lofty | the colossal bas-reliefs of kings seizing piteous 
back, must remain a mystery. captives by the hair of their heads, and these 
Our way lies through the ruins of the old | kings, as we know, all guiltless of conquest, 
city of Syene, and past a vast number of| living luxurious or scholarly lives among the: 
tombs, which give evidence of the multitudes | palaces and temples of Alexandria. Many 
who have ended their days in this vicinity. | of the great columns are quite perfect, retain- 
Sheiks and saints have here their domed| ing, at the upper part, much of the bright 
sepulchres ; and here, by means of an oft re-| coloring of the original decoration, and hav- 
peated inscription, they bear witness ‘“ That | ing beautiful capitals of the lotus, the papyrus 
there is no deity but God alone; He has no|and the palm, quite indescribable in their 
tner; and Mohammed is the servant and | elaboration. Osiris, the embodiment of the 
apostle of God.” Divine Goodness and judge of the dead, and 
An hour’s ride brings us to the point of the | Isis, his royal wife and sister, are here hon. 
river near Phils, whence a ferry-boat, pro-| ored with countless sculptures. 
pelled by poling, takes us first to the island| Themostremarkable and interesting of these 
of Biggeh, where isa small Ptolemaic temple| we found in a very small but well-lighted 
dedicated to the goddess Ather, the Egyptian | room up one flight of stairs. The allegorical 
Venus. A red granite statue of Amunoph II | history of Osiris, the Egyptians considered 
indicates that the Ptolemaic edifice succeeded | the most solemn mystery of their religion. 
one much more ancient, and the Roman | Osiris, Seth, Isis and Nepthys were the child- 
arches standing in some places are said to be| ren of Saturn and Rhea (Seb and Netpe)- 
remains of the work of the early Christians, | Osiris represented the Divine Goodness, and 
who, at one time, occupied both this island | Seth the spirit of evil and were both adored 
and Philw, converting the temples into| throughout Upper and Lower Egypt in the 
churches, and concealing, with a coat of clay | earlier times, since both good and evil were 
or mortar, the objects of heathen adoration. | supposed to be necessary accompaniments of 
But the principal attraction here is the fine} human existence. In later days, the square- 
view from the rocky heights of the more in-| eared Seth was hammered out of the sacred 
teresting island and Temple of Phils, to| sculptures, and he was branded as the enemy 
which we were very soon taken. The name| of Osiris. The gracious and beloved Spirit 
Phils expresses its situation, the “ Pilek,” or | of Divine Love comes personally upon earth 
frontier between Egypt and Ethiopia. It is | and dwells with man, with the title of “ man- 
the only flat island of the many among which | ifester of good and truth; is slain by the 
the Nile here finds its course. We are now | malice of the evil one, is embalmed, buried, 
on the spot which is generally considered to|and then gradually restored to life and as- 
— the finest scenery to be found on the| sumes his office as judge of the dead, the 
ile. The ruins are of comparatively mod-| great deity of the future life. ; 
ern date, Nectanebo II, of the XXXth Dy-| The people looked forward joyfully to being 
nasty (361 B. C.), being the earliest name | received into the company of the Divine Good- 





found. , ness at the final judgment; and the privilege 
The principal building is a Temple of Isis, | of being called by his*name was their highest 
the work of the Ptolemies, a beautifully-pic- | aspiration. 


turesque edifice, combining the massive gran-| After death, all men were equal, and, ac- 
deur of old Egypt with the elegant variety of | cording to Wilkinson, if divine honors were 
decoration which belongs to later days. We| paid to the departed, they were not in worship 
mount the lofty propylon tower, and look | of a man translated to the order of the gods, 
out on the fertile isle with its feathery palms | but of that particular portion of the Divine 
and blooming fields, the grim monster-like | essence which constituted the soul of each in- 
rocks of firm polished granite, which frown | dividual, and returned to the Deity after 
around and upon the murmurous river god, | death. ‘‘ Everyone, therefore, whose virtuous 
who rushes onward evermore with his wealth | life entitled him to admission into the regions 
of life-giving waters. On the exterior face | of the blessed, was supposed to be again uni- 
of the propylon, near the bottom, he is pic-| ted to the Deity, of whom he was an emana- 
tured asa beneficent giant, bearing various| tion; and, with the emblem of Thmei, pur- 
emblems, on which are the names of different porting that he was judged or justified, he re- 
towns and districts of Egypt. We wandered | ceived the holy name of. Osiris.” 

through many halls, some light and open to| Originally, or in its greatest purity, the 
the day, and others having a sepulchre-like | Egyptian theology taught the unity of God, 
obscurity, and the walls of all richly and | and also taught that He wasto be “worshipped 
elaborately chiseled with representations of| in silence.” But they individualized the Di- 
Egyptian mythology and Egyptian triumphs. | vine attributes, and as we now speak of Him 
The ludicrously groteeque is not wanting in| as the Almighty, the Merciful, the Everlast- 
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ing, they gave to his various attributes a par- 
ticular name, and these became to the igno- 
rant distinct gods. 

The priesthood, for selfish purposes, it is be 
lieved, encouraged faith in superstitious le- 
gends they knew to be untrue, and abuses 
crept in, the mind became enslaved and the 
Egyptians, laying aside the guidance of rea- 
son, gave way to gross superstition. Says 
Wilkinson: “ It was to liberate mankind from 
the dark superstitions, in which the selfish 
priesthood of those days had kept the world, 
that Moses received his grand and important 
mission. Men were taught by him to offer 
their prayers directly to the Deity, without 
tthe necessity of depending on a frail martal, 
like themselves, for his pretended intercession 
with One equally accessible to all, and they 
learned that heaven was not to be purchased 
7 money paid to the cupidity of a privileged 
class 


We lunched amid the majestic pillars of a 
building on the eastern side of. the island, 
which is absurdly called “Pharaoh’s bed.” 
It is of the times of the Ptolemies and the 
Cesars, and seems to have been placed here 
on an exposed situation, with elongated pro- 
portions, that it might show grandly from the 
river. A strong wind swept clouds of dust 
through the forsaken temple, and we were 
forced to earns and take our refreshment 
in nooks and corners, wherever a little shelter 
was attainable, instead of placing ourselves 
triumphantly in the midst of the lofty and 
Spacious rectangle, and fancying ourselves 
feeding at the very table of the gods of 


Tt ia 

he ruin of this Ptolemaic temple to Isis, 
is ascribed to the Emperor Justinian, but from 
the Greek inscriptions on the walls of the 
propylon, and from one in the chamber of 
@airis on the terrace, it is found that the wor- 
ship of Isis and Osiris was carried on in Phi- 
le as late as A. D. 453, more than 70 years 
after the Edict of Theodosius abolishing the 
Egyptian religion. 

And now, having wandered through and 
through the ruins of Phil, having been duly 
~wearied with the appeals of countless beggars 
who dwell amid the-desolations and reap a 
scanty harvest from the alms of tender-hearted 
tourists, we return to the mainland, resume 
our camels and donkeys, and bid a long adieu 
to this picturesque and most interesting spot— 
spot long to be remembered. On our way 
home, we dismount, gnd are led over sand and 
rock a considerable distance to the bank of 
the river, in order to get a view of the rapids 
and foaming torrents which give so much la- 
bor to the navigators of the Nile. It is not 
@ very impressive scene ; the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence are far more terrific, but the chan- 
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nel is narrow and the stream impeded with 
great irregular masses of rock which make the 
ascent or descent perilous, except with the ut. 
most precaution. 
We are not permitted long to meditatg 
calmly on the course of the troubled wa 
whose roaring voice resounds among the hi 
for a colony of aquatic creatures of the Arah — 
race come down the boiling torrent on | 
paddling themselves with their hands to the 


bank on which we are resting, clambering up | 
into our very midst, and demanding back.” 


sheesh. They have performed the perilous 


feat for our enjoyment and hope we will he | 


pleased with it so much as to be willing to pay 
them; but they are far too many to be ap 
peased in this way, so we beat a retreat. 

A young Englishman, fourteen years ago, 
attempted to swim down the river on a log ag 
the Arabs do, but lost his life in the attempt, 
proving that it is indeed a notable trial of 
skill and strength, but too hazardous to be 
thoughtlessly attempted. 

By another divergence, we visit the famous 
quarries whence were hewn obelisks and sta- 
tues in former days, and where we may see 
the mighty mass of rock which was to have 
added one more to the granite memorial pil- 
lars of Egypt. We may imagine that the 
times of national glory and of unwavering 
faith had passed away, and men lost all am- 
bition to uprear the great monolith to glorify 
princes whom they had ceased to revere, or 
gods in whom they had lost trust, and so the 
unfinished obelisk lies yet prone, bound by the 
powerful ties of kindred to the parent rock. 

Returning to the dahabeah; we find our 
reis wishes ‘to start on the downward voyage 
to-night, and we take hasty farewells of friends 
who intend to explore the Nubian Nile; a last 
look at green Elephantine, and at the busy 
town of Assouén; make our final purchases 
of African treasures and retire to await the 
falling of the wind and the arising of the 
Southern Cross, visible in the early morning 
in this latitude. 

At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 27th, 
we are aroused by a friendly watcher, who 
announces that the Cross is now to be seen 
near the southern horizon.. We ascend to the 
deck and there sure enough is the famous 
quadrangle so often the theme of the poet and 
the poetic voyager. It is very easily recog- 
nized by remembered description, for we have 
no chart of the heavens, though the group is 
neither brilliant nor striking, not any of the 
stars being of the first magnitude. But it has 
sufficient isolation to make it a very conveni- 
ent constellation as a way mark in the upper 


deep, and I was most happy to make its ac- — 


quaintance. 
We are now very near the tropics, indeed, 
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an neeeesnnccmsnspnesean ss etsivigiaeioapanestanaiaaannn 
the ancients considered Syene as the northern | A red cross, worn on the right shoulder, was 
limit, since the sun at noonday on the summer | the badge of the brotherhood. From this they 
solstice was seen reflected in a deep well at | were called Crusaders. 
this place. But no one can now point out; Peter, the hermit, had gone over all Eu- 
the well, and mathematicians have determined | rope, barefooted and bareheaded, and melted 
that the northern tropic line is yet a little | the people totears. In their zeal they set out. 
farther south. to the number of fifty or sixty thousand, with- 
Though a half moon was shedding its radi-| out making any preparations. With no 
ance over the earth, we were struck with as-| knowledge of geography, they attempted to 
tonishment by the splendor of the Morning| go through Hungary to Constantinople. 
Star—the Phosphor of the ancients. The Sun | King Alexis provided for their wants; but 
was a god, the Moon was a god, the river was | there was a great deal of plunder, and they 
a god, and the glorious neighbor world, asshe | were very much slandered. Peter became 
smiled down upon the Earth, announcing the | disgusted, and left them. 
coming of the dawn, was a beautiful and be- Godfrey, of Bouillon, with a vast army of 
neficent emanation of Deity—the goddess of | well-appointed knights, marched to Constan- 
Love. This morning she cast a broad beam | tinople. He was a great leader. Hugh, a 
of radiance over the rippling river, and seemed, | brother of the French king, and Bohemond, 
I thought, to have fourfold the size and inten-| the boldest of them all, with his nephew, 
sity of her ordinary appearing in our skies. -| Tancred, set out from Venice by sea. 
Ss. R. Raymond, of Toulouse, was another cele- 
Second month, 1st, 1875. brated leader. Godfrey was almost the only 
one of the leaders who went with ss = 
, . |tives There was a great amount of folly, 
ee ee ee ee | but there was also a earnestness. God. 
a Sree | frey and his army were provided to pay for 
It is a difficult point in history to separate | whatever they wanted. His arrival at Con- 
what is essential and what is non-essential. | stantinople alarmed Alexis, but, by intimida- 
The question is, whether the religious senti-| tion and entreaty, he was prevailed upon to 
ment is sincere; it is a very important thing | furnish him with boats to cross into Asia. 
that it be well directed. The Mohammedans| Here Dr. Thomas gave a glowing deserip- 
were pressing upon the world. If the nations | tion of the approach to Constantinople from 
of Europe had been divided, it is probable| the Sea of Marmora. He spoke of the cy- 
the Mohammedans would have overrun the | press-trees that, unlike anything seen in this 
the continent. It was necessary that the | country, reach to the height of from 100 to 
fanaticism of the East should be opposed by | 120 feet with foliage of the deepest green, of 
the fanaticism of the West. Gregory VI, as | its situation on a peninsula on a little branch 
his letters show, had a very religious mind. | of the Bosphorus, called the Golden Horn, 
He thought if he strengthened the Church | and of its easy defence and attractive scenery. 
he strengthened the State. He sent mission-| Resuming the historical narrative, Dr. 
aries into Britain, and through his influence | Thomas continued : 
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civilization was increased. After his death,| “When the Crusaders first passed into 
Urban II succeeded to the papal chair. He) Asia they besieged the city of Nice, 50 miles 
presided over the first Crusade. distant from Constantinople, which after sev- 


Peter, the hermit, was a man of great eral months was captured. Fifty or sixt 
judgment. He made a pilgrimage to the| miles farther on, another engagement too 
Holy Land, and saw the oppression that was | place. Thence they passed on to Antioch, 
endured by the native Christians as well asthe | the third great city of the Syrian kings. It. 
pilgrims. He returned to Europe and aroused | was here that the disciples of Jesus Christ 
the Church. Ambassadors were summoned | were first called Christians. After investing 
to meet at a small town on the river Po to| Antioch for nine months it was captured by 
consult what could be done to preserve the | stratagem. Great cruelties were practised on 
Holy Sepulchre. The ambassadors from | iis inhabitants. Scarcely had the Crusaders 
Alexis of Constantinople implored them to | obtained possession before Kerboa came from 
come to his assistance. This council was ad-| Mosul, a city near Nineveh, with a great 
journed to meet at Claremont, in the south of | army (Muslin gets its name from Mosul). 
France. The Pope himself attended this| He invested the city. “Here the power of 
council, and addressed the vast assembly. | fanaticism was illustrated. The Crusaders 
He created the greatest enthusiasm, declar- | in a short time became so reduced by famine 
ing that ‘“‘ God wills it ;” and that became the | that their destruction seemed inevitable. A 
watchword. Thousands fell upon their knees | monk, realizing the situation of the Christian 


and demanded to be admitted into the ranks. | army, declared that the Saviour had appeared 
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to him in a dream, and told him to dig ina 
certain place, where would be found a lance, 
which, if borne before their army, they would 
be victorious. The lance was found in the 
place designated, which produced such en- 
thusiasm that the troops sallied forth, and 
put to flight the besiegers, by which means 
the road to Jerusalem was opened to them. 
The different leaders went hither and thither, 
till Godfrey had but few remaining for the 
conquest of Jerusalem. When the Crusaders 
first beheld the towers of the city, some dis- 
mounted from their horses and took off their 
shoes, walking barefoot over what to them 
seemed holy ground. After several months 
of siege, Godfrey was the first to enter the 
city ; this was in 1099. Great atrocities were 
committed. 

Godfrey was appointed king, but refused to 
wear @ royal crown on the spot that the Sav- 
iour had worn a crown of thorns. He took 
the title of Baron and Defender of the Holy 
Sepulchre, He was a man of noble charac- 
ter. This ended the first Crusade; there were 
seven in. all. 

In the second Crusade crowned heads took 
part. Richard of England took part in the 
third. The Saracens conceived a great re- 
spect for him. Sir Walter Scott’s represen- 
tations are superior to that of any historian. 
His great imagination enabled him to enter 
into the conditions of society at that period. 
Saladin was at the head of the Moslem army. 

The fourth Crusade was the most impor- 
tant of all. Alexius, whose father had been 
dethroned by his brother Thibaut, appealed 
to the Crusaders for assistance against the 
usurper. Dandolo of Venice, who was blind, 
undertook to manage the Crusaders. He at- 
tacked Constantinople, took the city, and re. 
instated the king. 

The sixth and seventh Crusades were con- 
ducted by Louis of France. He landed a 
large army in Egypt. Sickness and reverses 
led to failure. Louis would not leave his 
people. He-was taken prisoner and after- 
wards released by the payment of a large 
ransom. Louis again landed in Egypt, where 
he with many of his followers died. The re- 
mainder of the French leaders returned home. 


The first Crusade accomplished all that was 
required. One of the greatest effects of the 
Crusades, was bringing the Europeans in con- 
tact with the Saracens, by which they became 
better acquainted. 





“ContTINUE to wish to be simply what you 
are, and give the preference to naught else 
upon earth.” Be satisfied “ todo your duty 
in that state of life unto which it has pleased 
God to call you.”— Martial. 
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Selected. 
THE WRECK OF THE POCAHONTAS, 


Celia Thaxter, the anthoress of the following poem, often, 
assisted her father, who had charge of the light house 
one of the isles of Shoals off the coast of New Hampshire, 


I lit the lamps in the light-house tower, 


For the sun dropped down, and the day was dead, 


They shone like a glorious clustered flower, 
Ten golden and five red. 


Looking across, where the line of coast 
Stretched darkly, shrinking away from the sea, 
The lights sprang out at its edge,—almost 
They seemed to answer me. 


O warning lights, burn bright and clear, 
Hither the storm comes! Leagues away 

It moans and thunders low and drear,— 
Burn till the break of day! 


Good night! I called to the gulls that sailed 
Slow past me thro’ the evening sky ; 

And my comrades, answering shrilly, hailed 
Me back with boding cry. 


A mournful breeze began to blow, 

Weird music it drew thro’ the iron bars, 
The sullen billows boiled below, 

And dimly peered the stars ; 


The sails that flecked the ocean floor, 
From east to west, leaned low, and fled ; 

They knew what came in the distant roar 
That filled the air with dread ! 


Flung by a fitful gust, there beat 
Against the window a dash of rain, 

Steady as tramp of marching feet 
Strode on the hurricane. 


It smote the waves for a moment still, 
Level and deadly white for fear ; 

The bare rock shuddered,—an awfal thrill 
Shook even my tower of cheer. 


Like all the demons loosed at last, 
Whistling and shrieking, wild and wide, 

The mad wind raged, and strong and fast 
Rolled in the rising tide. 


And soon in ponderous showers the spray, 
Struck from the granite, reared and sprung, 

And clutched at tower and cottage grey, 
Where. overwhelmed they clang 


Half drowning, to the naked rock; 
But still burned on the faithful light, 
Nor faltered at the tempest’s shock, 
Through all the fearful night. 


Was itin vain? That knew not we, 
We seemed, in that confusion vast 

Of rushing wind, and roaring sea, 
One point whereon was cast 


The whole Atlantic's weight of brine. 
Heaven help the ship should drift our way! 
No matter how the light might shine 
Far on into the day. 


When morning dawned above the din 
Of gale.and breaker, boomed a gun ! 

Another! We who sat within, 
Answered with cries each one. 


Into each other’s eyes with fear 
We looked, thro’ helpless fear, as still, 
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One after one, near and more near, 
The signals pealed, until 


The thick storm seemed to break apart, 
To show us, staggering to her grave, 
The fated brig. We had no heart 
To look, for naught could save! 


One glimpse of black hull, heaving slow, 
Then closed the mists o’er canvass torn 
And tangled ropes, swept to and fro 
From masts that raked forlorn. 


Weeks after, yet ringed round with spray, 
Our island lay, and none might land; 

Though blue the waters of the bay 
Stretched calm on either hand. 


And when at last from the distant shore 
A little buat stole out to reach 

Our loneliness, and bring once more 
Fresh human thought and speech, 


We told our tale, and the boatman cried 
“’Twas the Pocahontas,—all were lost ! 
For miles along the coast the tide 
Her shattered timbers tost.”’ 


Then I looked the whole horizon round,— 
So beautiful the ocean spread 

About us, o’er those sailors drowned ! 
“Father in Heaven,” I said, 


A child’s grief struggling in my breast, 
“Do purposely Thy creatures meet 

Such bitter death? How was it best 
These hearts should cease to beat? 


“Ob, wherefore! Are we naught to Thee? 
Like senseless weeds that rise and fall 
Upon Thine awful sea, are we 
No more then, after all ?” 


And I shut the beauty from my sight, 
For I thought of the dead that lay below; 
From the bright air faded the warmth and light, 
And there came a chill like snow. 


Then I heard the far-off note resound, 

Where the breakers slow and slumberous rolled, 
And a subtle sense of thought profound 

Touched me with power untold. 


And like a voice eternal spake 

That wondrous rhythm, and “ Peace be still,” 
It murmured; “ bow thy head, and take 

Life’s rapture and life’s ill, 


“And wait. At last all shall be clear.” 
The long, low, mellow music rose 

And fell, and soothed my dreaming ear 
With infinite repose. 


Sighing, I climbed the light-bouse stair, 
Half forgetting my grief and pain; 
And while the day died, sweet and fair, 
I lit the lamps again. 
cs anbaialiptsineSToncain 
THE EDUCATIONAL REPORT TO PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


The Joint Committee on the subject of ed- 
ucation, in again presenting their report, can 
say that with some, the interest in the work 


grows continuously, and although it must 


necessarily take time, yet this increasing in- 
terest will, in the end, produce important re- 
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sults. To the charge of a sub-committee of 
five Friends from different quarters, was as- 
signed each of our ten Quarterly Meetings, 
and Fishing Creek Half Year's Meeting. 
Most of these committees have attended to 
their appointments by visiting the Monthly 
Meetings, and mingling socially with Friends 
in their respective neighborhoods. 

In Philadel phia Quarter, care was extended 
to the meetings outside of the city; and al- 
though no Friends’ school is now open under 
their care, interest has been awakened, and 
one place (The Valley Preparative Meeting) 
promises to be a field in which labor and en- 
couragement would be profitable. 

In Abington Quarter, all the Monthly 
Meetings were visited. They have several 
schools, yet many are sent from home to reap 

reater scholastic advantages, thus rendering 
it difficult to keep home schools up to a high 
standard. 

Bucke Quarter received the attention of the 
committee. Four schools are reported within 
the limits of its eight Monthly Meetings. A 
concern exists with some Friends to have 
their children educated in Friends’ schools, 
yet many think their establishment not prac- 
ticable. At Edgewood, a new school has been 
opened by the Friends of three Monthly 
Meetings. Although it is not under the care 
of Society, it gives evidence of a desire for a 
liberal and guarded education. 

Concord has four schools within the limits 
of its six Monthly Meetings. An interest is 
manifested in one locality, which will result, 
we think, in the establishment of a school. In 
this Quarter, as elsewhere, some advocate, and 
many accept the advantages of the Public 
School system. In Southern Quarter, a new 
school-house has been erected at Easton, Md. 
A flourishing and satisfactory school is now 

in operation, which has claimed the attention 
| of the committee. Sympathy is felt for the 
little bands of Friends who reside in other 
localities in this Quarter, and care has been 
extended to them. 
Of Caln Quarter we have nothing new to 
report. 

In some localities of Western Quarter, grati- 
fying evidence is afforded that the concern is 
receiving attention. In Burlington Quarter, 
is was thought a remnant is still preserved, 
who earnestly desire a guarded education for 
the rising generation. Haddonfield Quarter 
has three schools, and the hope was expressed 
that way would open for the establishment of 
more. The Monthly Meetings of Salem 
Quarter were all visited. The want of a more 
guarded education than the public schools 
afford, wasexpressed. Friends wereencouraged 
to improve the schools they now have, and to 
look forward to establishing others. One new 
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Oe ne 
FRIEND’S BOARDING HOUSE. 


Managers meeting on Sixth-day evening, Sixth | 
month 4th, at 8 o’clock, at Race street. 
J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk, 


ITEMS. 





one has been opened at Upper Greenwich, on 
a basis similar to that of the one at Edge- 
wood, Pa. Sympathy went forth for some in 
tried situations. The committee felt aband- 
antly repaid for their labor in this Quarter. 
At Fishing Creek increasing interest is noted, 
and the further attention of the committee is 
invited to that locality.. In the promotion of 
the object of our appointment, we have ex- 
peuded during the year, $376.43. 

In a condensed report itgjs impossible to 
convey to Friends the many“items of interest 
that have been presented. It is very evident 
that in some neighborhoods, Friends are so 
remotely situated that schools cannot be sus- 
tained in competition with the public schools ; 
then, too, Friends are not sufficiently con- 
vineed of the great benefit that would accrue 
to themselves and their children from the es- 
tablishment of better schools than the public 
offer. Friends’ schools, to succeed, must be 
well equipped with all the necessary improve- 
ments for comfort and instruction ; competent 
Friends as teachers should be obtained, and 
there should be a willingness on the part of 
Monthly and Preparative Meetings to support 
them liberally. A judicious selection of 
Friends, to serve on school committees, is an- 



























Serious forest fires which are presumed to have 
originated in the woods, were raging in Schuylkijp 
and Carbon counties, Pa., on the 2!st inst., also jg” 
and around Osceola, in Clearfield county, it was stated _ 
that 200 houses and all the public buildings, excep 
two churches, had been burned, and the fire wag | 
still raging and cutting off communication with the 
town. Fires were also burning in other parts of the 
county, and mine property, dwellings and lumber 
had been destroyed. In Schuylkill county therg 
was also great destruction of property at the collie. 
ries, and many dwellings were consumed. To ad@ 
to the calamity, incendiary attempts were made to © 
burn the town of Shenandoah. Later particulars 
of the Osceola calamity show that 250 houses were 
destroyed and 400 families rendered homeless. Itig 
also reported that Houtzdale, a village of 900 in. 
habitants, has been entirely laid in ashes, and that 
the flames have reached Parsonsville, six miles from 
Honutzdale. The ties of the railroad between Houtz- 
dale and Osceola have been burned. 


Tue discovery of a human fibula bone in the re- 
mains of the Victoria Cave, near Settle, in York. 
shire, is justly considered as a very important scien- 
tific fact, as there seems to be no doubt of its human 


origin, or that it is of the same age as the molars of ~ 






















































other matter to which attention should be 
given. In many cases those holding such po- 
sitions are not alive to the importance of the 
service. In the establishment of schools care 
should be taken that they be so located as to 
enable the children to attend Mid-week Meet- 
ings, thus educating them to silent assembling 
for Divine worship. 

We would also encourage Quarterly Meet- 
ings to give especial attention to schools and 
meetings within their own limits, the strong 
aiding the weak. We feel the loss we have 
sustained by not being awakened earlier to 

“the consideration of this important subject, 
yet we have reason to feel encouraged, for evi- 
dence is afforded that many have been led to 
reflect on its importance, as connected with 
the future well-being of their children and 
of society. In conclusion we would ‘again 
recommend, in case of the continuance of a 
committee in care of the educational interests 
of Society, that the appointment be weightily 
made, and that only those accept who feel a 
deep interest in the work. 

On behalf of the Committee. 


Wm. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 
Fifth month 11th, 1875. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated meeting at 820 Spruce street, on Fourth- 
day evening next, Sixth month 2d, at 8 o’clock. The 
company of any interested will be acceptable. 

N. E. Janney, Secretory. Wu. J. Jenxs, President. 


which it is associated. Mr. 
that it was deposited in preglacial times, before the 
great ice sheet overapread the country.—Harper's 


‘countries for grain. 








Elephas antiquus aod the bones of the hyena, with 
Tiddeman maintains 


Weekly. 


Great Britain has, for a long time, been a lead- 
ing importer of breadstuffs, and her demand for for- 
eign supplies, itis thought, will steadily increase. 
During the past twenty years the importation of 
cereals, compared with the British population, has 
grown fourfold, and various internal changes in the 
kingdom will continue this growth. The tendency 
in working laods there is to increase the surface of 
pasture-land and to diminish that cultivated in 
grain. This secures a home meat supply, and, at 
the same time, increases the dependence on foreign 
Thus, three causes—the in- 
crease of population, the increased individual con- 
sumption, and the falling off in home production— 
have been in operation to make Great Britain the 
best grain market of the world for the foreign pro- 
ducer. At present one-third the breadstuffs con- 
sumed there are imported, the United States and the 
Black Sea provinces being the chief sources of sup- 
ply.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tue London Lancet says: ‘Anodynes, narcotics, 
cough-mixtures and lozenges do practically no 
good, and but too often increase the debility and 
hasten the fatal end. The best method of easing: 
cough is to resist it with all the force of will possi- 
ble, until the accumulation of phlegm becomes. 
greater; then there is something to cough against, 
and it comes up very much easier, and with half the 
coughing. A great deal of hacking and hemming. 
and coughing in invalids is nervous, purely nervous, 
or from the force of habit, as is shown by the fre- 
quency when thinking about it, and the compara- 
tive rarity when the person is so much engaged 
that there is no time to think about it, and the at- 
tention is compelled in another direction.” 
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FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 






Founpep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 


cords pertaining to the Society; several hundred| se A END OF Mi@l 


ctures of the past and present repregentative 
ends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 


relics of interest as connected with the history of | Greatly enlarged, will opeli:for 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


WILLIAM HAWKINS, 


MERCHANT: TAILOR, 


No. 103 North Fourth street, above Arch street, 









PIL 







aN: HOUSE, 

GAN AVENUE, 
MZ. 

second seagon, Fifth 






ATLANTION“ 


the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute | month 25th. The new Hop Barus are within two 


pooks, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for tbe purchase of 
guch objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 


tf. SwaRTHMore, Pa. 





RespgcTep FRIEND: 


In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 


& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it bas fallen to my lot to 


be his successor in the China; Glass and Queensware 







squares. EDWIN ROBERTS, 
Proprietor. ’ 
187 i“. a ae 37s. 
S FINEST * 


PAPER HANGINGS 


NEW PATTERNS. v 
HOWELL & BOURKE, 


MANUFAOTURERS. 


An entirely new assortment for Retail Sales. Special at- 


business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under | tention given to hanging. | 


the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


‘ This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 

Respectfally, 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 
THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. 
© Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hate, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 





LIGHT EXPENSES! LuW PRICES! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, ~ 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS & QUEENSWARE 


No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


wa_Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 





FRESH 
Oolong Tea, 
3 lbs. for $1.00; or, 
30 cents by the } chest, at 


WILLIAM INGRAM’S OLD TEA WAREHOUSE, 


No. 31 North Second street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Where you can taste our Teas before buying, as we 


keep the ketile boilng on our sample- 
table for that purpose. 
4t. 





HOWELL & BOURKE, — 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, ‘and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and otber styles in - 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the ony Sewing Vachine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It 
been greatly 1wpRoveD ap simPLiyizp, and is far 
ter than any ether machine in the market. IT 
NOW THE CHEAPEST, Agents Wanted: 
ee office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

a. . 


ARNE 


To the first purchaser in cach town. we 
will ship 21000 feet of our beavy félt toe fing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirey 
dollars. Send for Samples and Circulars. 

PEAN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 8. 
Second Street Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler=Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver Silver-plated Wars. 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
Ce 


W.E. cor. Fourth and Market sts. 











WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds: neatly executed. 
pax” Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jeweiry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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S. 6. SHORTLIDGE, ‘Harvard, A. M., 
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Is-now open:at Media, Pa., 13 miles from Philadel 
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